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The Children's Newspaper^ Week Endms' March 3. I04S 


Give A Child a HOME 


Y^hAt is happening to Britain’s children? 

^ Many people have been stirred to ask 
this question after reading recent dis¬ 
turbing reports on cruelty, neglect, inefficient 
foster homes, and unimaginative methods in 
dealing with children who have got into trouble. 
Has not the time come for a nation-wide survey 
of conditions of child life ? 

' In asking this question the C N bears in 
mind the years of war which, have brought 
revolutionary changes into the lives of many 
children. A child lives and thrives best in an 
atmosphere of security, a stable background 
of love and care at home. That has been 
forcibly wrenched away from many thousands 
of British children, precipitating them into ever- 
changing conditions of wartime existence. 

Britain has lately reshaped its educational 
. programme for the immediate future, and this 
calls for higher standards of efficiency and 
training in everyone connected with education. 
Should there not be a similar reshaping of all 
the services, both state and voluntary, engaged 
in child welfare and early' training ? Ought 
not the staffs who control children’s homes, 
orphanages, and so on, to be as highly qualified 
and as adequately paid as those who teach 
arithmetic and geography ? 

yHE Home Secretary has promised a committee 
of inquiry into the laws which protect 
children against cruelty. This will do some¬ 
thing, towards, preventing helpless children 
falling into the hands .of those unfit to look 
after them. But it is clear that an inquiry 
of this kind, however useful, will not produce 
the imaginative overhaul of our methods of 
looking after the most priceless assets we have. 

A nation’s greatest.wealth lies in its children, 
a^nd the natural, setting for every child is the 
family, John Masefield, the Poet Laureate, 
exalts this ideal: He who gives a child a home. 
Builds palaces in Kingdom come. 

' Where there are homeless children the 
nation’s first responsibility should be to see 
that homes as natural as possible should be 
theirs. There are many such homes in this 
country, where institutions bearing famous 
names make it their first aim to dismiss the 


official atmosphere and provide a real home, • 
where laughter, friendship, and love count 
more than administrative efficiency and routine. 

This calls for a dedication by men and 
women who have a parental love of children in 
their hearts. A home for homeless children - 
may be clean, orderly, and well run, and' yet 
miss the lovely virtues of a real home unless 
there is someone at its heart who is a real 
homemaker. It may be a Home, but not 
Home, Sweet Home ! 

LARGE number of orphan children will be 
added to our national responsibilities as a 
result of the war. Our first duty to them is the 
provision of happy homes where their spirits 
are free to expand and their bodies to develop 
without cringing hardship. They are the 
nation’s wards, and they have an unanswerable 
claim to, a share'of all the nation can give, not 
forgetting lovingkindness. ‘ 

The right way surely lies in attracting to 
this supreme service of the children intelligent, . 
dqvoted, and adequately paid men and women 
\vho will respond to the call to make homes 
for their charges. On this response depends the 
true happiness of tens of thousands who have 
to be cared for by public or voluntary bodies. 

This twentieth century has been called the 
‘‘century of the child.” Looking back over 
it the enormous progress made in child under¬ 
standing, child education, arid child welfare, 
makes a thrilling and encouraging story. But 
the child is still the most helpless of human 
beings. In the hands of cruel parents or 
guardians he cannot defend himself, and in the 
hands of soulless institutions he must meekly 
suffer. We may abolish cruelty and threaten 
the evildoer. A far harder task, however, is 
to ensure a home for every child, whatever his 
ancestry, where the heritage of love and care>» 
may be his—the only soil in which the flowers 
of childhood may blossom into full glory. 

*yo build a land which we may rightly boast as 

one fit for allchildren to live in needs public 
enthusiasm and public determination. Let 
us both as individuals arid as a nation give, 
them without stint to a cause which is surely 
the most precious to our national life. 
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FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE 


SALUTE TO NEPAL 


JT’ichting with the Fourteenth 
-Army in Burma , is the 
Mahindra Dal battalion, as 
gallant and loyal a band of 
soldiers as ever* fought on 
Britain’s side. This battalion- 
consists- entirely of men from 
Nepal, that kingdom of Northern 
India on the north-eastern 
border of ‘ which Everest, the 
highest mountain in the world, 
thrusts its snowy, untrodden 
peaks towards the skies. 

Mahindra Dal means “the 
guards of the god of rain.” 

A correspcndent of The Times 
has told of the excellent work of 
the battalion in crossing the 
Chindwin last year, and also in 
capturing the oil wells at'Indaw. 
Their fighting spirit and deter¬ 
mination were beyond praise. 

These Nepalese soldiers are all 
Gurkhas. The men are paid 
partly in cash . arid partly by 
giving them land, on which all 


that is produced is theirs as long 
as they are serving soldiers. 

The correspondent reports 
that Nepal has been severely 
draified of manpow^er to assist 
the cause of Britain and Free¬ 
dom. Apart from the Mahindra 
Dal battalion, men from Nepal 
are serving in the Assam* Rifles, 
the Assam Regiment, the Burma 
Rifles, and the Gurkha regiments 
and are doing guard, transport, 
police, and other military work. 

There is a long-standing 
alliance between Gre*at Britain 
and Nepal, and it is an alliance 
which w'orks happily and success¬ 
fully in all circumstances. 

Such a story as this about a 
State of which little is heard or 
known deserves the widest pub^ 
licity; for it shows that Great 
Britain has staunch ' friends 
whose language, customs, and 
ways of living are very different 
from her own. 


The Tail of a Little Pig 



J^ussiAN skill worked wonders 

, in restoring war-scarred 
■Yalta for the Crimea Conference 
of Mr Churchill. President 
Roosevelt, and Marshal Stalin. 
If all the ruined houses could not 
be masked with suggestions of 
prosperity, the meeting-place of 
the three leaders w’as rendered 
beautiful and replete with com¬ 
fort. The Russians are adepts at 
this sort of transformation, 
which, in older days, they used 
to practise for the deception of 
their rulers. 

Once when Catherine the 
Great was making a tour of her 
dominions, her favourite states¬ 
man of the time arranged that 
at each stopping-place a colony 
of huts should appear, represent¬ 
ing settled towns. During the 
night the huts were moved on, 
to reappear at the next place of 
.sojourn. The classic of deception 
of those bad times, however, was 
an incident in the ' reign of 


Alexander the First, who was our 
ally against Napoleon. . ' 

Alexander once set out to see 
for himself how his troops were 
housed and ^treated. At each 
barrack establishment be entered 
he found an excellent dinner set 
and waiting for the soldiers, with 
a roast pig as the main dish. 
This occurred with such regu¬ 
larity as house after house was 
inspected that at last Prince 
Volkhonski, one of the Tsar’s 
suite, lingering -aw'hile as the 
company quitted the room, 
secretly cut off and pocketed the 
tail of the pig, keeping it for 
future reference! 

On- their entering the next 
building there, again w'as a roast 
pig, but this'time without tail! 

“I think,” said the prince, 
“that ,we have an old friend 
here.” So saying, he produced 
the tail from* his pocket and 
fitted it to the spot from w^hich 
it had been sliced. 


A Rose For a Queen 


An African League 

These happy African soldiers, from six different tribes, are part/of an army unit that 
tours East Africa to show th^ people-how theif men train to-fight 


I^J^AGDEBURG, great manufactur¬ 
ing centre, and capital 
of Prussian Saxony, has been vir¬ 
tually destroyed by the blows of 
our Bomber Command. It is a 
city centuries old, and it was 
once the centre nf a romance 
.that lives in trie byways of his¬ 
tory. . . ■ 

- After Napoleon’s victory at 
-Jena, Magdeburg was annexed by 
the conqueror to the kingdom of 
Westphalia. In vain did the 
waveririg Frederick William the 
Third of Prussia, when the con¬ 
ference of Tilsit was held, seek 
to regain it from his victor. So 
Louise, his brave and beautiful 
queen, was summoned to make an^ 
appeal. 

. Napoleon w^as impressed by her 
beauty and gifts, and afterwards 
described the scene as she made 
her plea; fot .the .return of the 
city^ “Sire I Justice! Justice I 


Magdeburg! ” she cried in tragic 
tones. Her urgency embarrassed 
Napoleon,' who, in order to stop 
her, begged her to sit down; 
knowing that “ nothing else is so 
likely to cut short such a scene, 
for when one is seated its con¬ 
tinuance turns tragedy into 
comedy.” He paid her compli¬ 
ments to divert “ her from her 
object,' and later, taking a rose 
from* a Vase, offered it to her. 
“Yes,^’ • she cried, “but with 
Magdeburg!” 

Napoleon was ready; 

“Eh, madame,” he said, “it 
is I who' am offering the rose to 
you, not you to me.'' 

So the queen went sadly awav, 
with .neither rose nor city, to 
shrink sobbing into her place as 
Talleyrand helped her into her 
' carriage. Magdeburg was not re- 
1 stored to Prussia until 1814, four 
years aftk* Louise’s death. 
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ON THE 

The world war, begun with'such rapid ;sweeps into the lands of 
* their neighbours, far .and near, by the Axis Powers, has 
now become a struggle for eristence in the* homeland of the^ne 
and in the home waters of the other. 


While the Russians have not- 
- only won back all their territory : 
but aie menacing the very heart 
of the Reich, their Allies on the 
Western Front are now firmly 
established on German soil, aiid 
in the Par East have carried the 
war to‘Pacific Islands which have 
long been recognised as under 
the Flag of the Rising Slin. 

In a Characteristiib message to . 
hiS;; troops Fiel^Marshal. Mont^ 
gomery v-has recently described 
the. German war as being in its 
final stage. The “last and final 
round ” in which *' we want, and 
will go for, the knock-out blow 
had, he declared, been reached, 
and 4here must be no relaxation 
until that blow in this “ail-dut 
contest fiad: been delivered. 

In the view ,of our wary yet. 
confident Field-Marshal we can- 
. not guess how long the Nazis will 
withstand the shattering blows 
now being directed at their heart, 
•nor. can we estimate how long, 
their, equally ferocious allies wiU 
fight back against the well- 
organised advances of the Allies, 
in Burma and the Pacific. 

In Burma the J..4th Army is 
steadily recovering lost territory, 
with the result Uaat the Japanese ^ 
problem on the continent of Asia 
is rapidly becoming one of de¬ 
fence rather than offence. 

The Japanese Navy have failed'* 
to save the Philippines from 
rapid and successful invasion. 
General ' Mac Arthur is back 
again to thank the Filipinos who 
have realised what Japanese Co- 
Prosperity actually, meant and 
have once again been loyal sup- 
' porters of their Liberators. 

The American success in these 
islands has been largely due to 


the transfer of their base from 
Pearl; Harbour fo .Guam Island 
in the Marianas—a saving of 
som6 2500 miles. 

Gufta lies less than 1400 miles 
from Tokyo,, ^nd in between are 
isla,nds which Japan has fortified, 
but not in sufficient strength to 
resist for long.;, These islands are 
the Volcanos and the Bonins. 

: Iwojima; hr Sulphur ‘ Island, 
the appropriately named central 
island of the Volcanos,’ has been 
stormed by Admiral Spruance, 
and, some 300 miles to the north; 
midway between it and Tokyo, an 
armada under Admiral Mitscher. 
has warded off air attacks from 
Japan's mainland while striking 
heavily at that mainland itself., 

This unopposed entry in fovet 
into - the home waters of a rhari- 
time power is significant indeed. 
The Japanese mainland has for 
months been raided by land- 
based ^ B 29 Super-Fortresses, 
which sought to cripple Japanese 
aircraft production. But ^ now 
the Americans have been able to 
mount an even more effective 
and sustained attack by over 
1000. light and medium bombers 
•from aircraft carriers. • 

Not only war-factories, but air¬ 
fields, military stations, and 
transport centres have become 
targets—a foriri of attack which 
in modern warfare is. usually a 
prelude to land invasion. 

The arrival of the American 
Navy in Japanese waters is cer¬ 
tainly . a direct challenge to 
Japan's tmodem fleet. If Japan’s 
military rulers 'dare not accept 
this decisive gage they will make 
it evident to their distracted 
people that the end of their 
vainglorious. ascendency is near. 


The British Famiiy in Conference 


]y£ 0 ST significant and im¬ 
portant is an Empire Con¬ 
ference now sitting in London, 
the third British Common¬ 
wealth Relations. Conference, 
organised by the .►Royal Institute 
of International Affairs at Chat¬ 
ham House. 

To London have come repre¬ 
sentatives of T the four 
Dominions of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa, 
and of India, with “ observers ” 
from Southern Rhodesia and 
Burma, dnd Lord Hailey, a dis¬ 
tinguish^ Empire-builder, repre¬ 
senting the United Kingdom. 

The conference has no official 
authority bbhind it, but only 
public opinion.'; Jts object is 
frank interchange of views, and 
that is all to the good. Canada, 
as a power in. the American Con¬ 
tinent, has very speciaL respon¬ 
sibilities of her own. Australia 
and New Zealand, as Pacific 
powers-with mandated areas of 
their own, are no less- anxious 
than Canada for future co-opera¬ 
tion with the USA as well as 
Britain. South Africa has, 
among o^r ^mj^rtant business 
iri life, special facial problems. 
India, not yet a Dominion, looks 
for independence for her teem- ■ 
ing millions; and each of the 
others at the conference has its 
own special problems. 

; In opening the conference, . 
which is sitting until . March 3, 
Viscount' Cecil of Cheiwood said 


that the cruellest war waged for 
centuries has left,, inevitably,, 
mountains of hatred, and oh 
hatred nothing can be huilt. 
He went on to say that it would 
be on the courage of our 
peoples that we must» rely to 
overcome the great floods of 
human suffering that still * re¬ 
main in the world. 

The most powerful , plan lor 
preventing war, said Lord Cecil, 
is the creation' of an organisa¬ 
tion of peaceful nations who 
will bihd themselves to prevent 
and arrest aggression from 
whatever source it , comes. 

"The old days in whith. each 
nation could live its own life 
irrespective of' what ^ other 
nations'*might do are gone fmr 
ever,” he said.’ "We are now all 
one community, and eyery day 
we get .nearer to one apother.^ 
if by our example we can in¬ 
duce all other nations to agreej 
then the international organisa¬ 
tion of peace can be made suc¬ 
cessful.” ^ 

If Nationalism, to which Lord 
Cecil j^e^erred, is permitted to 
oVerfToe the interests of the 
world as a whole, the result will 
be ' chaos " and, ultimately, an¬ 
other war. The Charter of the 
United Nations to be discussed 
at San Francisco must be made 
a living reality; and it is for 
the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, once mere, to give the 
world a statesmanlike lead. 


State AHowances 
For Children 

Government has published 
its Family Allowances Bill, 
foreshadowed in its White Paper 
on Social Security. 

^ The Bill proposes an allowance 
of 5s a week for every child in a 
famfly except the first. This will 
be in addition to school milk, 
free meals, and so on. Thus the 
family .allowance will be worth 
about ten shillings a week for 
each child., The payments will 
not begin until after the war; 
they will be paid through the 
Post Office. 

Boys and girls will be eligible 
up'to July 31 following their 16th 
birthday, if attending' full-time 
instruction at school. ' 

The cost to the State will be 
about £57,000,06Q a year in the 
• allowances ^ alone, and it is 
estimated 'that no less than 
4,400,000 children will benefit. 

London Honey 

gEEHiVES-kept on the roof of a 
London newspaper office 
were well provided with honey, 
obviously collected by the bees 
during long , flights. Apiarists 
have recently been trying toJind 
out where the beeS get their 
honey from'’ in London, and a 
writer in Nature says that the 
bulk of the honey is derived from 
lime trees and privet hedges. In 
some years, however; the bees^ 
get honey from the flowers of 
horse chestnuts, sycamores, and 
maples.- 

A curious thing about honey 
which has been largely culled 
from privet hedges is the cat¬ 
like odour of the product. One 
London beekeeper' during last 
season was unable to get rid of a 
quantity of this honey though 
it wjis in every way excel- 
lent, and thoroughly wholesome. 

Per ftrdua ad Astra 

A SCHOLARLY Hian who has lived 
.up to the motto of the 
RAP is Acting Wing-Com¬ 
mander M. T. Judd; While 
graduating at Oxford in philo¬ 
sophy, politics, and economics he 
was also learning. to*fly. 

He joined.the RAP, won the 
DFC and the AFC, and was 
promoted to acting wing-com¬ 
mander. Now he has been 
awarded the D S Q for " brilliant 
work.” 

During the,fighting in Libya 
' his squadron encountered a force 
of Junkers 52 escorted ^by Messer- 
schmitts, and shot down 15 of 
them, Wing-Commander Judd 
himself destroying two. 

The character of such young 
men is Britain’s best hope for the 
future. 

Red Army Hero 

Q-ENERAL Cherniakhovsky, 
youngest of Russia’s army 
group commanders, has died 
from wounds received in battle. 
Ivan Daniloviteh Cherni^- 
khovsky, son of a Ukraine rail¬ 
wayman, was only 36, but he had 
been in command of the brilliant 
operations in the north of East 
Prussia, including the encircle¬ 
ment of Koenigsberg. 

Before that fie had'played a 
leading part in the liberation of 
the Baltic countries, and a monu¬ 
ment to him will be set up in 
Vilna, where his body now lies. 

Look & Listen Before 
¥on Cross the Bond 


Little News 
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'J’HE first Negro contingent of 
the US Women’s Army 
Corps has arrived in Britain. 

26 Free French stamps were 
■ sold for £1^0^ recently. They 
were 1942 stamps overprinted on 
1938-40 issues. . 

The ruins of Cassino are to he 
preserved as a 'waf shrine. • 
jyjARSHAL . Tito has invited 
General 'L.eon Fox,; Field 
Director of the ‘ U S Typhus 
ControL Commission^ *to begin a 
large-scale health qffensivq in 
Yugoslavia. General Pox pr^ 
vented a serious- outbreak of 
typhus in Naples. ’ , • 

The American Cyanamid Com¬ 
pany has announced' that it has 
discovered a method of making 
penicillin in-pills which will take 
place of injection. - 
Over 1000 . inventiom and 
scientific _ works have been sub¬ 
mitted in Russia for the Stalin 
prize. . 

^HE Prime Minister was given 
the Freedom of Athens when 
he visited the city- oh his return 
from the Crimea Conference. A. 
statue of him' is to be erected. 

Britain is. the country- that 
Americans most want to. visit 
after the war, according to a sur¬ 
vey recently made. 


The Scottish Planning Bill, i 
which - has passed its second ; 
reading, will deal, among other] 
matters, with Glasgow's slums, ! 
some of the worst in Britain, 
London police horses are to 
have refresher, courses prior to 
. resuming their duties after ..the 
^frar. Their' training consists 
largely in becoming used to the 
noises and movements Of crowds. 

Sweden has not renewed her 
trade agreement with Germany, 
which expired at tile beginning 
‘Of this year,'and"so has ceased 
to trade with the Nazis, ' ^ 

The Archbishop of York, 
Dr Cpril Garbett/recently spent 
a week-end with the Home Fleet 
He travelled by air. 
jjuNDREDS of French ai'tists 
have given original works , 
to be first exhibited and then 
, sold in’ aid of London children . 
who have been bombed out of 
their homes. 

The only Negro general in the 
U S Army is Brigadier-General 
“Benjamin O. Davis, who is also . 
the first Negro to be awarded the 
Distinguished Service ^ Medal. 
General Davis has been in the U S 
Army for 40 years and rose from 
the ranks. 


Liberation News Reel 


gEVEN THOUSAND prisoncrs of the 
Japanese were freed when 
the Americans captured. Manila • 
in the Philippines. 

In 24. hours recently the' 
R AF and U S'Air. Force flew 
over 10,000 sCrties. Germany's 
record over Britain was 500 
sorties. 

Huge . German . underground 
stores of ammunition and under¬ 
ground workshops for making 
munitions have been discovered 
intact by the Russians on the 
Eastern front. . 

The Royal Scots Greys, one of 
the last cavalry regiments to use 
horses, has been fighting in tanks 
on the Western fremt since 
D Day. ’ 

Wing-Commander Alfred K. 
Gatward, DSC, DFC and Bar, 
the pilot who in 1942 flew alone 
down the Champs Elyses ip 
Paris at third-storey level and 
fired through the windows of the 
Nazi headquarters, has been 
appointed to the command of 'the 
RAF Coastal Command anti- 
shipping wing based in Belgium. 

- In the British offensive oh the 
Western Front our troops ad¬ 
vanced in Buffalo and Duck 
amphibious vehicles across the 
floods created by the Germans. 
The men called themselves the 
“/nla7id Navy.** 


The 19th Division in Burma, 
known as the Dagger Division 
because of its badge, consists Of 
British and Indian soldiers. It 
recently marched 400 miles and 
fought 18 battles against the 
Japanese in less than two 
months. 

gETWEEN D Day and August 31 
last year, London Docks 
sent to France 311,000 troops, 
123,000 vehicles, and 666,000 tons 
of stores and ammunition. 

Scottish troops • attacked the 
Germans across the river Nlers a 
> short while ago to the music of 
their bagpipes. f 

^ The Spitfire remains one of 
the world’s fastest fighters, with 
a top speed of 450 .miles per 
hour and a tactical range ^ of 
300 miles. 

For four years, unsuspected by 
the Nazis during their occupation 
of France, the Belgian* crown 
jewels lay hidden in a French 
bank at. B^zi^rs. Among the 
jewels are gold bars and a jewel- 
covered crown. , ' 

British troops fighting in Burma 
agreed to forgo suppUes oif cigar¬ 
ettes in order that the transport 
space thus saved might be us|d 
for bringing more ammunition. 

The Warsaw radio station has 
reopened. 


Youth News Reel 


■Ry repeatedly filling a kettle 
and a saucepan with water 
until other help arrived. Scouts 
Henry and Terence Tove, aged 
12 aiid 10, prevented the spread 
of a fire and helped a rescue- 
party leader to save a woman 
trapped by debris. 

The Boy Scouts of America 
have recently celebrated their 
35th anniversary with a special 
programme' Of Scouting activities. 

Already Boy Scout Groups and 
training wamps have been estab¬ 
lished in liberated Poland; the 
boys are taking a big part in 
reconstruction work, ^ 

T)r Meredith Ross/ of Mel¬ 
bourne, who joined the Girl 
Guides when she was 13, is 
shortly taking overseas a Guide 
International Service team with 
a fully equipped mobile hospital. 


The 6th Cardiff Boys Brigade is 
probably the most cosmopolitan 
company In the BB, having in its 
ranks Arabs and Anglo-Saxons, 
Ceylonese and Maltese] Lascars 
and Malayans^ Somalis and Sierra 
Leonians, and Welshmen and 
West Indians. . 

By making models of thresh¬ 
ing tackle with his Meccano set 
and showing the models to 
visitors, Alan J. Standfast, aged 
12, of Leigh Farm near Chipping 
Sodbury, has collected £3 5s for 
the Red Cross Agriculture Fund. 

At one time during the Battle 
of Caen the only water available 
to French civilians was from 
three wells, and these were fre¬ 
quently under shell fire. News 
has just reached Scout H 'Q that 
local Scouts took all the'risk of 
drawing water from the wells. 


. X 


j 
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Bringing the Mail Aboard 

A welcome sight for the ship’s company of H M S 
Nelson. The battleship had not.long returned from 
the Mediterranean when this picture was taken. 


RESOURCE 

At the height' of a recent 
blizzard in Glamorganshire 
a small telegraph-boy was given 
an important telegram to deliver 
to an outlying part of the Clyne 
Valley. After going some . diSf^ 
tance he found the road blocked 
by a huge snowdrift, and’ he 
realised,it was impossible for him 
to reach his destination on foot. 
But he knew, too, that the .tele¬ 
gram was urgent and must be 
delivered somehow. 

He did some hard thinking, 
and remembered that a train 
was due shortly; to pass the house 
to which the telegram was 
addressed. He wrapped the tele¬ 
gram round a stone, tied it to a 
long rope, and gave it to the 
engine-driver of the train. 

When the train approached 
the address the driver gave 
several blasts . on his^ whistle, 
which attracted the attention of 
the people in the house.\ Then 
he flung the stone with the* 
attached telegram across the 
high snowdrifts. The stone and 
envelope disappeared into the 
snov;, as the boy had imagined it 
would, but the rope ‘marked its 
’ position and' the addressee got 
his telegram. 


The Mules and the Mountains 


A RIVER BLOWN DRY DEHYDRATED WINDOWS GOOD FRIENDS 


rpiiE vagaries of the weather have 
severely affected South America. 
A tremendous gale recently drove 
the waters of the River Plate 
towards the sea^ with the result 
that Buenos Aires,, the capital of 

Arsentina, was without water for 
drinking or washing. Further¬ 
more, the port of Buenos Aires 
was at a standstill because the 
ships were lying on dry ground. 

THE BUSY WEAVERS 

giNCE 1940 a group of good folk 
of Keighley in Yorkshire 
have been making a unique effort 
on behalf of the Red Cross. 

Over 25,000 yards of fabric 
have been produced by voluntary 
labour and sent as gifts to York¬ 
shire Red Cross hospital-supplies 
depots. The material has been 
made up at the depots into shirts, 
pyjamas, stretcher-bags, rugs and 
blankets for beds, and so on. 

The staff and students of 
Keighley Technical College pre¬ 
pared the warps and wefts for 
the looms, and the W'eaving w'as 
done in the college by Keighley 
women weavers. 57 in all, over 
the four years. 

PENICILLIN FOR 
PLANTS 

^UESE seems to be no end to 
the uses of penicillin, for re¬ 
cent experiments with this wonder 
drug. by American scientists re¬ 
veal that penicillin will, cure 
plant diseases. Even the dreaded 
crown gall, known as the cancer 
of; the plant world, yields before 
its magical healing powers. The 
germs are destroyed after peni¬ 
cillin has been painted on the in¬ 
fected part. and. the growth of 
the plant 'remains uninjured. 


Q-lass for windows is in short 
supply these days, as many 
blitzed householders know to • 
their cost, but after the war a 
new kind of window glass will 
probably be available here. 

The new glass is called 
Thermopafie and consists of two 
sheets of glass separated by a 
dehydrated air ^pace. • Windows 
of this sort keep a house warm 
in winter and cool in summer. 
They will be used to best 
advantage in air-conditioned 
houses, where it is not necessary 
to open the vyindows for ventila¬ 
tion. ‘ 

REBUILDING 

WARSAW 

rpuE new Warsaw which is now 
being built will be even more 
beautiful and greater than ever 
before. This was revealed re¬ 
cently by the president of the 
Warsaw Reconstruction Commit¬ 
tee, and ho also said that the new 
city was to have an underground 
railway. 

SKILLED REFUGEES 

^KERE are at present in Britain 
49,000 refugees from occupied 
countries, and ‘many brought 
with them new industries which 
are thriving in this country. In 
fact, about 450 factories are being- 
managed by skilful refugees, and 
are pix)ducing.. among other 
things, chemicals, electrical 
apparatus, metal furniture, paper 
board, paint, leather goods, and 
clothing. . 

New methods now being taught 
to British workers are likely to 
have a marked effect on our 
future export trade. ^ ' 


>That useful yet stubborn little- 
beast of burden, the mule, of 
which more than one wartime 
story has been told, has stepped 
into the news again. 

When climbing up 8000-foot 
mountain-sides west of the 
Burma road, the troops of an 
American task force had to cling 
to the tails of their mules to 
make headway and to prevent 
themselves from slipping back. \ 
The country through which 
these gallant soldiers ’ were 
moving is most hazardous. The , 


slippery, steep, and winding 
trails, and the precipices and 
great ravines are full of mortal 
danger.' The least slip and all 
may be over. But on this occa¬ 
sion the mules were there to 
help. In this war; at least, they 
'appear to have shown that they 
deserve better than Riidyard 
Kipling’s rating of them wlien he 
wrote: 

The 'orse 'e kiiows above a bit, 
the bullock's but a fool. 

The elephants a gentleman, the 
buttery-mule's a mule. 


THE COCOA COUNTRY A BUMPER CATCH 


Men .of Ariihem Exhibition 


epic story of the men of 
Arnhem, as revealed by the 
Army Film Photographic Unit, is 
the subject of an exhibition at 
Ilford- Galleries, High Holborn, 
London.. There are other inter¬ 
esting exhibits, such as the 
various badges worn by the air¬ 
borne troops and the Press dis¬ 
patches written at Arnhem'. 

In front of Major-General 
Urquhart, commander of the 
Arnhem heroes, when he opened 
the exhibition, was his personal 
pennant, which had had a 


charmed life in that inferno of 
lire and fuiy. On the last after¬ 
noon before the remnants of the 
division left Arnhem, this pen¬ 
nant was knocked down by blast, 
but was recovered that night by. 
the general’s batman. - 

The exhibition will remain 
open until the middle of March, 
after which it will tour the 
provinces. 

Money taken at the exhibition 
will benefit the Airborne Forces’ 
Security Fund and the Books for 
the Forces scheme. 


/Cheshire police have a special 
right, to the title, Children’s 
Friends. 

The County Constabulary have 
organised a system of protection 
for children, each constable adopt¬ 
ing one particular school. There 
afe 340 schools coining under the 
scheme, and the policeman, hav¬ 
ing chosen his school, makes it 
his special interest. He gives 
lectures, demonstrations, answers 
questions, and guards the move¬ 
ment of' children going to and 
coming from school. 

^ Boys-and girls attending these 
schools form safety committees, 
and have already put forward 
many practical suggestions which 
have been adopted. 

- SCHOOLBOOKS FOR 
YOUNG GERMANY 

When Hitler came to power in 
1933 he ordered all the 
schoolbooks then in use to be 
destroyed and issued new ones 
glorifying militarism and Nazi 
racial theories. But a German 
schoolmaster in a village near the 
Western frontier hid away six of 
the former’ books, and a little 
while ago these pre-Hitler primers 
of reading, drawing, arithmetic, 
and history were found by an 
Allied officer after his men had 
. captured the.shattered village. 

The six primers have been 
brought to Britain and thousands 
of copies of them are being made 
for use in German schools after 
the war. The original copies were 
printed between 1925 and 1929t 
The reading books contain beauti¬ 
fully illustrated fairy stories and 
simple poems. The history is 
presented in a non-Nazi way. 

It was indeed a lucky find, for it 
will help the postwar education 
of German children in the light of 
.civilised and democratic ideals 
to begin at once after Victory.^ 

A P L-47 

rrHE A PL-47 is one of the 
' strangest ships ever built in 
the docks at Seattle in America. 

It is 260 feet long and contains 
barracks, a hotel, recreation rooms, 
and a hospital, all for the use of 
‘ submarine crews. A P L-47 can 
accommodate 700 men and, to¬ 
gether with repair barges, it Is 
towed as one of a train of ships, 
acting as a floating base for U S 
submarines. - 


A FAMOUS chocorate-making-firm 
in Britain has given to 
the Gold Coast two community 
centres, costing £2000 each. This 
firm has made 'other gifts in the 
past, especially scholarships' to 
train African doctors, teachers, 
and farmers. Its friendly interest 
in the Gold Coast is because this 
"Colony is the source of most of 
the firm’s chocolate ingredients. 

Hundreds of thousands of Gold 
Coast peasant farmers grow the 
cacao tree whose fruit, goes to 
make chocolate and cocoa drinks 
in Britain, America, and else¬ 
where. 

AT SEA IN A 
PETROL TIN 

Come of the adventures of Greek 
^ refugees escaping to Cyprus 
during the Nazi ' occupation of 
Greece are now being revealed. 
One little boy arrived floating in 
a petrol tin. The boat in which 
lie had been with his family sank^ 
but father managed to put 
him in the petrol tin and, 
swimming ashore, towed his son 
behind him. 

THIS KIND WORLD 

Ji^OT long ago Jimmy Osborne, 
of Romford, in Essex, a nine- 
year Old pianist, blind from 
tjirth, gave a recital at a United 
States Red Cross Concert, some-* 
.where in England. 

The American airmen were so 
impressed with his brilliant play¬ 
ing that, learning that Jimmy 
had never had a lesson, they 
organised dances, parties, and 
carnivals until they had raised 
£800. Jimmy’s parents were then 
approached by .an American 
officer, and now Jimmy is to go 
to America, where he will receive 
the'best musical tuition. 


fJoYS who dangle their lines 
in a river or stream for hours 
without getting so much as a bite, 
let alone a decent catch, will envy 
Mr R. Burn and Mr T. Mallinson 
who, when fishing in the River 
Stour at Wimborne, Dorset, re¬ 
cently caught 5l pike in two 
hours, 'the heaviest fish weighing 
201bs. ' 

MEMORIAL TO OUR 
FALLEN 

'pHE subject of war memorials 
was’ discussed a few days 
ago in the House of Lords. Lord 
Chatfield, who has already done 
much good work in this connec¬ 
tion. stressed the need for war 
memorials of a high standard of 
social and cultural value. He 
pressed for memorials which 
would not only honour the dead 
but help those who survive. He 
suggested gardens, with beautiful 
trees and shrubs, and a shrine 
where services could be held and 
tributes to the'dead could . be 
placed. 

Among other speakers, Arch¬ 
bishop Lord Lang pressed for 
gardens of memory; Viscount 
Esher suggested a new bridge at 
Charing. Cross; and the Bishop 
of Chichester another college like 
All Souls College, Oxford. 

PALESTINE PIONEER 

A LADY who founded homes in 
Palestine for 12,000 refugee 
Jewish children frpm Europe has 
just died in Jerusalem at the age 
of 84. She was Madame Henrietta 
Szold, who established the Pales¬ 
tine health system, and also 
helped to found hospitals. Her 
Boston University degree was the 
first ever to be conferred by wire¬ 
less. She was given it for her 
translations of Hebrew literary . 
works. 



Young Holland 

Some of the 500 Dutch refugee children from the war 
zone are seen here In high spirits on their recent 
arrival in Britain. They have gone to a hostel near 
Coventry with their own teachers, doctors, and nurses. 
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Sky 


Camera 

Nazi tropp moyements will soon be revealed by the long lens of 
this aerial camera which the two aircraftmen on a Dutch airfield 
are fitting to a Mustang photographic reconnaissance aircraft. 


A CASE FOR BETTER REMAND HOMES 


A» a result of public criticism of 
an LCC remand home at 
Marle^ford"^ Lodge, - Hammer¬ 
smith, made by London magis¬ 
trates, the Home Office 
appointed Mr. G. Russell Vick, 
KC, and Miss Myra Curtis as. 
committee to inquire into cdndi-" 
tions in these homes. Thp 
committee’s report has been 
recently published. 

Mr Vick and Miss Curtis 
recommend that children under 
eight should be; removed from 
remand homes and accommo¬ 
dated in private houses. Children 
who are subsequently .to go "to 
an approved school should be 
transferred to from the 
remand home as quickly as 
possible. A special, remand 
home should be provided^for 
children under preventive deten¬ 
tion. 

Boys and girls from the age of 
eight onwards should be acccan- 
modated in separate homes, 
report r^pmmehds, ahd ali^' 
that children between eight imd 
twelve should be k^t apart from 
the others. 


. The report emphasises that 
homes should be equipped so 
that the children may be fully 
occupied in work and play,, and 
it stresses the importance of an 
adequate staff. Owing to war- 
,time conditions remand homes 
are understaffed ’ and those in 
' charge have to work'under diffi¬ 
cult circumstances. ' 

The committee paid a tribute 
to the acting superintendent of 
the Marlesford Lodge Ijiome, and 
said she has a very deep and 
human understanding of the girls 
in her care; but they said, the/ 
magistrates had “incurred re¬ 
sponsibility for a type of pub¬ 
licity ” which caused distress to 
many conscientious workers in 
the homes. They also <ieclared 
that the work of the council's 
cheers “had that remoten^s of 
interest and sluggishness of 
operation which is tanfortunately 
characteristic of large organisa- 
tions.” j 

j This searching inquiry should 
lead to an improvement in the 
welfare of children in remand 
homes all over the country. 


The Warbling Lute 


J^tUED ,. troops quartered in' 
Italian towns ha ye one 
advanta^ over tho^ on other 
Fronts. They ' can hear good 
music in the cradle of opera and 
the birthplace of some of the 
gr'eatest singers the world has 
known. It has indeed been given 
as an extra' plea for a national 
opera house in London that their 
Italian 
treated 


ment During the 16th century/ 
musical people ih*^ Italy turned 
to England for the finest lutes J 
The father of the immortal 
palileo, who wrote much on 
music,\le|t it record that in 
his day better lutes were made 
in- England than in any efther 
'part of Europe. He was £h 
^ . expert performer on the lute, 

-. was edlipged in turn by fais 


an abiding love ‘ fot 
grand opera ‘in the hearts of 
thousands of pur 'men.- ' ^ / 

: Italy, too, long led* Europe, in 
the makihgi^f the finest musical 
instruments,- notably • violins J 
i Englishmen, however, * may 
l®ok Italians In the feljoe In the* 
matter of one beautiful instru- 


illustrlous son, a musician \vhose 
gifts appealed .to. his friend, 
Milton. ■ Galileo, • blind, • still 
played" the lute; Milton^ too, 
when blindness came upon him, 
would haye found solace in an: 
instrument, which,; with Shakes- 
r peare,-he asci'ibed to^ the-divine 
Apollo himself. ' • 
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Light and Power in 
Wartime Britain 

'J'HE tall pylons that carry the 
cables of bur grid system for 
distributing electric power are as . 
familiar a sight in our fields as 
telegraph posts or railway 
signals. We scarcely notice their 
presence, yet they and the rest of. 
the grid system have, been of 
enormous service to us* in pro- 
. viding much of the power and 
light required in war factories. 

The report of the Central Elec- ^ 

• tricity Board which, controls the 
‘ grid system has just been pub¬ 
lished for the years 1940 to 1943. 

It shoys the war has called for a 
considerable expansion of the 
system. In the four years, 670 
more miles of lines were put up 
and 37 more switching and trans¬ 
forming stations were est£^b- 
lished, so that by the end of 1943 
the grid system had in use 5099 
miles of electric transmission 
lines, 344 sub-stations, and 142 
generating stations. 

It has all been used to the 
utmost capacity to supply the 
demands of our factories for 
electric light and power. Black-’ 
out restrictions and the longer 
hours- of work in the factories 
mean the, use' of more electricity, 
and so does summertime in 
winter which necessitates people 
working during the early morn- 
ipg hours of darkness. In conse¬ 
quence the 1939 output of* 
26,400,000,000 units rose to 
37,000,000,000 units in 1943, an 
increase of over 40 per cent; and 
’ the Board’s receipts rose from 
£37,899,128 in 1939 to £68,299,560 
in 1943. 

^ The grid’s greater output wai^ 
accomplished in the'face of diffi¬ 
culties, There was a shortage of 
workers to carry on repair work 
at the stations and on the lines. 
The coal sent to work the 
generating stations was not 
always of high quality, and as a 
result the efficiency of generat¬ 
ing machinery was somewhat 
reduced. For these reasons 
generaUng plant often broke 
down. The amount of plant out 
of use in the winter of 1943-44 
was 12,6 per cent greater than 
the average befoi’e the wai'. 

Fortunately' our grid* system 
' has sustained little damage 
through bombing and, in spite 
of the wartime difficulties of the 
men controlling it, the vital work 
of keeping the nation supplied 
with electricity has been carried , 
on. 

China Helped BY 
Allied Victories ' 

An American general, Albert C. 

Wedemeyer, Commander of 
the US forces in China, has 
described how Allied successes in 
the Philippines and Burma have 
helped the Chinese armies. 

The Japanese in China had 
evidently intended to launch big 
attacks against strategic Chinese 
townsy^ but now that American 
forces hgve defeated them in the 
island of Luzon, in which stands 
Manila, the enemy have had to 
inake drastic alterations in their 

• piahs, and in China they have 
abandoned offensive for defen¬ 
sive tactics, and have been, fever¬ 
ishly constructing; defensive 
positions. Also, the general said, 
the J^anese anticipate bombing 
attaclf 'on them iii China from . 
planes from the Philippines. 

Thus victories on two of the 
United Nations’ many fronts have 
a direct influence on the enemy 
in other theatres of war, - 


The Children\ Ne 



THIS /S HISTORY 

.gHAKESPEARE wrote that* 
“heaviness foreruns the 
good eVent.’* 'Well, we have had 
our heaviness, and now the good 
event has taken place. 

The decisions of those great 
men who sat round a table at 
Yalta in the Crimea and settled 
^their “ Plans for Final Defeat of 
the Common Enemy ’’ are, in¬ 
deed a beacon light of history ; 
and not less, and perhaps more, 
in mighty significance will be the 
meeting at San Francisco on 
April 25, when the Charter of 
the United Nations, proposed at 
Dumbarton Oaks, is to be pre^ 
pared. * 

It is difficult for us to realise 
that we are living in times when 
events so momentous for man¬ 
kind are actually taking place. 
We may be justly proud in the 
thought that we are witnessing 
them. , ' 

Biggfer Grants For the 
Universities . 

'Y’he Government have decided 
to make very substantial 
additional grants in aid of 
universities, colleges, medical 
schools, and teaching hospitals. 

Next year their total grants 
will be nearly six million pounds, 
over double the present grant. 

The universities are also to 
receive considerable financial aid 
from private sources, notably 
the Shell-Mex Group of Oil 
Companies (for Cambridge), the 
Nuffield Foundation, and Im¬ 
perial Cheibical Industries. 

Thus the universities should 
be able to accommodate more 
students to help to fill the gaps 
caused by the war in the ranks 
of univfeity-trained men.- 
There is little that can be done 
without money ; but this is hot- 
the only requisite.^ Energy, enter¬ 
prise, broad vision, and a busi¬ 
ness-like approach to the tasks 
ahead will also be called for. 


The Chem 

Qn his way from school the r: 
other afternoon Jack caught ' 
' up with- an elderly friend. He = 
was walking rather slowly, it ' 
Joeing his first time out after an ' 
illness. V'How are you, sir? ” 
asked Jack. " Nicely, thank * 
you," came the reply, " I’ll be i; 
all right when I have taken my ; ; 
swiftening powder." 

When tb^ met a \yeek later' 
Jack thought the old man was ' 
more sprightly, "^our swiften¬ 
ing powder has done you good,” ■ 
he commented. " Aye," said his 
old friend, smiling. 

A few days later Jack himself 
felt positively dull. So to the . 
chemist Jack went, and asked 
for a swiftening powder, , 

The Chemist^ looked at him. 

Motley Wii! 

CciENTiFic agricultural research 
in Canada has many times . 
repaid the money spent on it by ; * 
the Dominion Government. 
Scientists have developed a kind 
of wheat that resists a minute , 
parasitic orga^iism. known as 
" rust," and thus far more 
wheat per acre is produced. 

It is estimated that from 1939 . 
to 1943 fanners in Manitoba and 
Eastern Saskatchewan have ob- , 
tained an average annual increase " 


Under' the E< 


PETER I 
WANTS 
KNO 


goME plants are more vigorous 
than others. But they all stay 
in -their beds, 
i 0; 

^ CA ND GIRL says she 
finds it difficitU to 
manage a horse. IBiU she 
will get oup 

gVERV boy should 
have an absorbing 
hobby. How about 
collecting blotting 
paper ? 

■ . ■ B 

jpuT sweets in a 
tin, recommends a 
writer^ We know a 
better place, 



If schoolb 
a fig fo§ 


Carry oN 


Mere Noise 

Decause half a dozen grass- 
^ hoppers under a fern, make 
the field ring with their impor¬ 
tunate chink, while thousands of 
great cattle, reposed beneath 
the shadow of the British oak, 
chew the cud and are silent, pray 
do not imagine that those who 
make the noise are the only 
inhabitants of the field; that 
they are many in number; or 
that, after all, they are other 
than the little, shrivelled; 
meagre, hopping, though loud 
and troublesome, insects of the 
hour, Edmund Burke 

Soil’s Work 

I AM glad to think . . 

X am riot bound to'make the 
wrdrig go right,’ . ■ 

But only to discover and to do, 
tVith cheerful the '^yOrk that 

. God appoints. Jean’Ingelo'd) 


The Grandeui 

It is interesting to contemplate . 

a tangled bank, clothed with . 
many plants of many kinds, ! 
with birds singing on the bushes, - 
with various insects flitting . 
about, and with worms crawling ^ 
through the damp earth ; and to . 
reflect that these elaborately , 
constructed forms, so different 
from each other, and dependent j 
upon each'Other in so complex a : 
manner, have all been produced .» 
by laws acting around us. 

These lawjy, taken in the 
larger sense; are ’growth with 
reproduction inheritance, which 
is almost implied by repro¬ 
duction ; variability from the 
indirect and direct action of the 
conditions of life, and from use T. 
and disuse ; a ratio of increase 
so high as to lead to a struggle 
for life, and, a consequence, 
ip natural selection, entailing 
divergence of character and • 
^ Extind^nof lei^imjiroved fornis. 
Thus, from the war of*'Nature, 


1 
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1ST Knew 

inquiringly Jack thought, and 
tljen said, “ Certainly^*' and went 
behind a little glass partition. 
Later, the chemist handed Jack a 
small Avafer-like envelope. At 
home, and alone. Jack opened 
the envelope, and unfolded jthe 
p; per inside ; but there was no 
pt jwder. Instead there was some 
w iting on the paper. It read, 
)on*t scowl, smile; don't 
CKnich, reach; don’t shuffle, 
walk ; don’t wail, work ; don’t 
gr/e in, get up.’’ Then, under- 
lired^ was written, ” This pre- , 
sCription should be taken 
seriously every^hour of the day.” 

• Jack thought this was a joke 
aj first. But now he takes his 
p;wder seriously and regularly, 
and it is making a man of him. ^ 

«■©!/ Spent 

7 , 242,000 dollars from grow- 
rust-resistant wheat. This 
nore than 13 times the 
* ^y spent on developing this 
. oved grain. 

G Canadian taxpayer him- 
who provided the money for 
■esearch, cannot but benefit 
the increased prosperity of 
' armors. There are few-better 
iplcs of the wise policy of a 
;;rnment spending money on 
.tific research. 


)r's Table 

JENING often makes the inex- 
irienced gardener’s back ache. 
:ng pains. 

- ' 3 

K Give your dress a dash 
, of colour. But don’t 
let it run in the wash. 

B 

^ CERTAIN general 
has been likened 
to a hard scrubbing 
brush. Usually in hot 


water ? 


0 


•rtare 


iT/.4iV that in 

Canada he was 
struck by the huge ini- 
ports of British cattle. 
He should hhve got out 
of the way. 


A Word About Hobbies 

A correspondent in a national 
newspaper pleads that chil¬ 
dren should be permitted, even 
encouraged, to devote some of 
their leisure to games and pur¬ 
suits which they devise for them¬ 
selves, and not to use up all their 
spare . hours playing organised 
cricket, football, and‘ other 
games. 

We support this view. We 
learn nothing better than what 
we learn for ourselves. Boys 
and girls who devote almost 
every minute of their spare time 
to the playing of team games, 
excellent though these are, and 
who have no opportunity for 
self-chosen hobbies, miss not 
only a good* deal of pleasure but 
a considerable amount of self- 
education which is most helpful 
in after years. It does not 
matter much what the hobby 
is—carpentry, stamp-coHecting, 
the study of Avild life, or what 
you will—provided that it is 
something which a boy or girl 
b^kes. Thus are initiative and 
individuality developed. 

© 

From Little Acorns ... 

jWTANY Servicemen will be start¬ 
ing businesses of their owii 
when liiey return to civilian life, ■ 
aided by special government 
grants up to 150 , 

From such small beginnings 
in the past have grown many 
firms that arc prosperous and 
powerful today, and the oppor¬ 
tunities for success will be as 
great as ever in the new world 
after the war. 

Xot all who apply for the new 
Government grants, however, 
will be well versed in business 
affairs, and it is good to know 
that a committee has been set ' 
up under Sir Frank Newson- 
Smith, a former Lord Mayor of 
London, to run throughout the 
land an advisory service to 
protect the unwary against dis¬ 
honest dealers, 

© . ; . 

JUST AN IDEA 
Boredom was brought into the 
world by sloth. , / 


f Evolution 

ihc most .exalted object which 
we are capable of conceiving, 
the Production of the Higher 
A ^limals; directly follows. 

There is ^andeur in this 
view- of Life, with its several 
powers, having been originally 
breathed by the Creator into a 
,f v.v forms, or into one ; and that, 
while this planet has gone, 
cycling on according to the fixed 
law of gravity, from so simple a 
beginning endless forms most 
wonderful have been, and' are 
being, evolved. Charles Danvin. 

True Sincerity 

Qincerity is to speak as we. 

think, to do as we pretend 
and pi[ofess, to perform and make 
good what we promise, and 
really to be what we would seem 
and appear to be.' It creates 
confidence in those we have to 
deal with, andsaves the labour of 
many inquiries. --John Tilloison ’ 


O,. Shed No^Tear 

gnED no tear ! O, shed no tear ! 

The flower will bloom 
another year. 

Weep no more ! O, w’eep no 
more ! 

Young buds sleep in the root’s 
white core. 

Dry your eyes ! O, dry your 
'eyes ! 

For I was taught in Paradise 
To case my breast of melodies— 
Shed no tear, 

» 

Overhead ! look overhead 1 
’Mong the blossoms white and 
red— 

Look up, look up. I flutter now 
On this flush pomegranate bough.. 
See me I tis this silvery bell 
Ever cures the good man’s ill. 
Shed no tear ! O, shed no tear ! 
The'flowers will bloom another 
year. , 

Adieu, adieu-—I fly, adieu, 

I vanish irr the heaven's-blue—^ < 
Adieu, adieu I \ . 

y. . ' John^xehts 


Golden Lamps OXFORD’S TrEASURV 


Again 


0RANGES are news in Bermuda, 
just as they are here, but 
for a different reason. They 
were in Bermuda even before the 
first British settlers, for a seven¬ 
teenth-century poet says the first 
colonists thanked God because 

He hangs in shade the orange 

bright 

tike golden lamps in a green 

night. • 

But since then, because of ; 
neglect and the attacks of pests 
and diseases, the oranges of Ber¬ 
muda have grown fewer and 
fewer. At the beginning of this 
century the number of oranges 
being grown was 'less, than a 
hundredth part of the number 
produced only 20 years before. 

Something needed to be done. 
Oranges would provide an extra, 
healthy foodstuff for the Ber¬ 
mudan diet. Besides, they would 
be an attraction to tourists. 
Visitors from America feel lost 
without their orange juice for 
breakfast. So, in 1943, the Ber¬ 
mudan Department of Agricul¬ 
ture sent an expert to study 
modern methods of fruit-growing 
,in the orchards of Florida, in the 
U S, and the British colony of the 
Bahamas. 

This agricultural expert has 
brought back hopeful news and 
practical advice to Bermuda. 
Over a hundred kinds of fruit can 
profitably be groT\Ti in the islands, 
and he advises that oranges, 
lemons, and other citrus fruits 
should be given special attention. 
Success' will come through 
modern methods of crossing to 
produce better strains, and the 
protection of trees against insect 
pests and diseases by spraying 
^nd other means. 

In time, the oranges should be 
back in Bermuda as settled in¬ 
habitants, just as they are begin¬ 
ning to come back to Britain as, 
regular visitors. 

American Help 
For Russia 

Jn their magnificent offensive 
the Russians are being 
greatly helped by the millions 
of tons of American-made ammu¬ 
nition and equipment supplied 
under Lend-Lease arrangements, 
and Russia has gratefully ack¬ 
nowledged her Ally’s help. 

The rapid ^nd far advance of 
the Russian armies has created 
the big problem of keeping the 
forward troops supplied, and here 
Aifierica has helped by sending, 
since Lend-Lease began and up 
to December 1, 1944, 331,000 

motoi^ vehicles, including 45,000 
jeeps, and 29,000 motor-cycles. 

Paft of the Russians’ supply 
problem was the destruction by 
the retreating Nazis of railway 
rolling stock. Their factories 
and mills were unable to make 
up the losses, but from the 
USA there have come 104ff 
locomotives, 8264 goods trucks, 
and 11,000 tons of wheels and 
axles. For the relaying of 
Russian railways America also 
sent 478,000 tons of rails. 

Other munitions delivered 
under Lend-Lease include 12,200 
aeroplanes, 135,000 machine- 
guns, 294,000 tons of explosives, 
6000 tapks, 1800 self-propelled 
. gunSf and 8200 guns of various 

sizes., .. . . ... ' , 

' it has.all helped' to speed the 
; Russians’ march on Berlin. 


OF Knowledge 

'Throughout the world of learning the Bodleian Library, 
^ ^Oxford University’s most magnilficent possession, is 
famous and honoured, and with it Sir Thomas Bodley^ its 
founder, the 4(X)th anniversary of whose birth falls on March 2. 


The son of a distinguished 
Devon family, Thomas Bodley 
spent part' of his boyhood at 
Geneva, whither his Pi'otestaht 
father was driven, by religious 
persecution under Queen Mary. 
With the accession of Elizabeth, 
Thomas returned to England, 
and after a brilliant career at 
Oxford he travelled for’ four 
years in Europe, adding modem 
languages' to the glassies, of 
which he was already master., 
There followed strikingly success¬ 
ful diplomatic semce in DenL 
• mark, France, and Holland, 
^nded by his wearying of Court 
intrigue that debarred him frorfi 
the commanding position at 
home that wise men deemed his 
due. * 

As a solace, he set himself to 
creating a great library for his 
old University, to replace Duke 
Humphrey’s Library, from which 
almost every volume had . been 
stolen. The building, VvUth its 
rotten timbers, needed recon¬ 
structing. It was made new. 
Bodley gave books of his own; he 
begged from friends far and 
near; he sent an expert to buy 
books iru England; and he en¬ 
gaged as* . librarian Thomas 
James, a ybung scholar, who 
made the audacious suggestion 
that Bodley should obtain copies 
of all, books published in the 
United Kingdom. The advice 
was followed, and to this day 
the Bodleian, with its million 
volumes and more than 30,000 


precious manuscripts, is one of 
the few institutions, legally 
entitled to a free copy of every 
book issued in our land. 

No wonder'that the Bodleian 
has grown and grown—both 
’ underground and on the surface 
—and has become recognised as 
one of the world’s great 
treasuries af knowledge. 

Bodley, however, expected iio 
results so magnificent. He 
dreamed only of a library from 
which the bboks would never 
leave. The little books, tied with 
string, were placed behind wire 
gratings, the larger were chained 
to shelves or desks, af the first 
2000 books only 36 were English. 
It was the age of Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Beaumont, and Fletcher, 
and others of the immortal 
company; but Bodley -doubted 
the permanence of their works, 
arid was chary about all English 
literature, trusting only to works 
in the dead tongues. But he saw 
his collection grow to GOOO 
volumes, and the firm foundation 
of the first public national insti¬ 
tution of its kind in Europe, 

Sir Thomas Bodley died in 
1613,’ and, endowing his library 
with his all, left it to the 
University, which now directs 
and finances it. - Its title, the 
Bodleian, honours for ever the 
name of its founder, who estab¬ 
lished an institution that has 
long made Oxford a Mecca of 
sch61ars from every corner of the 
globe. 


War Cannot Kill the Music We Love 


\ s the war intensifies, we like 
to think of good and great 
things which war' cannot kill, 
things which have satisfied the 
hunger of the human soul in the 
midst of destruction. Music . , 
was there ever a time when we 
loved music more? ^ : 

'Back from Belgium on leave, a 
yoiing Australian airman told his 
English friends, so we hear, that 
“over there ’’ the music he loved 
was as delightful and plenteous 
as it is over here. In Binissels he 
went to a performance of Faust 
at the Opera House, the best he 
had ever seen. He praised Ensa 


for ■'dozens of admirable shows, 
and our great orchestras for 
their welcome visits. To him it 
was difficult to know who were 
most to be thanked, the Belgians 
or the British, for the glorious 
music which gave him so many 
happy hours between duties. 

War factories here at home, 
military camps, provincial 
centres like the Bedford Corn 
Exchange, where the BBC has 
presented so many grand per¬ 
formances, have also enjoyed ,for 
a long time the inestimable 
benefits of good music to cheer 
the heart. 





THIS ENGLAND 


-Boon Crag Fatw, Monk Coniston^ 
whfeh -flow belongs. to the nation 
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An; American’s^ A BOOK OF. LIFE 


For Living 


John .A Rockefeller was a very wealthy American, and 
also a great benefactor. His gifts, grants^ and endowments 
- in the interests of science and research have been of enormous 
benefit to mankind and have been practically world-wide. 
His soUj John D. Rbckefeiler, Jf, is, also a great philanthro¬ 
pist, and iri a recent broadcast to: United, States. Forces he 
gave his own design for living. We think it is so beautiful a 
concept of the things which matter that we give it in full, 

j[ BELIEVE in the dignity of 
' labour, whether with head dr 
hand; that \ ihe world - owes no 
^ man a living, but that it owes 
" every. man ah - opportunity to 
' make'a living. 

I believe in the supreme worth 
of: the individual, and in his right 
to life; liberty, and the pursuit of 
liappiness. ' . 

I believe that truth and justice 
are fundamental to ah enduring 
social order. 

I believe in the sacredness of a 
promise, that a man's word 
should be as good as his bond; 
that character—not wealth or 
power or position—is of supreme 
worth. 

I believe that every right im¬ 
plies a responsibility; every op¬ 
portunity an obligation; ever 5 \ 
possession a duty. 

I believe that the law was 
made for man and not man for 


servant of the people and not 
their master. 

;' I believe that thrift is essential 
to vvell-ordered living and that 
economy is a prime Tequisite of 
a sound- financial structure, 
whether in government, business, 
or personal affairs. 

> I .believe that the rendering of 
useful service is thb. common duty, 
:of mankind,, and that only in the 
purifying fire of sacrifice is the 
dross of selfishnessconsumed 
and'the greatness of the human 
soul set free. 

: I believe in an^ all-wise and all- 
loving God, named by whatever 
name, and that the individual's 
highest fulfilment, greatest hap¬ 
piness, and widest usefulness are 
to be found in living in harmony 
with His will. 

I believe that love is the great¬ 
est thing, in the .world; that it 
alone can overcome hate; that 
right can and will triumph over 


the law; that government is the' might, 

THE SHOW GOES ON 


Jn the world of the theatre it is 
a maxim that in spite of all 
difficulties the show must go on. 
In France today even the famous 
State theatre, the Gomedie 
. Francaise, is suffering from a 
severe shortage of essential 
materials, and the actors and 
actresses are adorned with odd bits 
and pieces left in the theatre 
by the audience. ’ The wardrobe 
mistress says that small things 


such as belt buckles or feathers 
were seized as trimmings. Even 
the tapestries from tbe‘ walls 
have been used to make clothes 
for the players. Ruffs are made 
with discarded shirts and gloves 
are made from old stockings. 

Scenery also presents a major 
problem. Each night the design 
on the back cloth has to be 
rubbed out and a new one 
painted on for the following night. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


She 

ex- 


Je ANNIE was 

schook along a quiet 
country lane, singing a new 
'song she’d learned the day 
before, when suddenly 
heard a queer, squeaky 
cited voice. 

; Goody, goody!” 

And there, in the hedge, was 
.one of the Little. Feople,. a 
strange old lady in a tall hat, 
seated astride a twig. 

She was a rather ugly old 
lady, and Jeannie was very 
frightened. Her pretty song 
di^ away op her lips. 

' “Go on singingl”.SQueaked 
the fairy. But poor’Jeannie 
. could not. 

Down hopped the fairy into 
the road, and there she stood, 
and there she stamped her 
foot. 

Go on singing, 1 tell you! ” 
But Jeannie could not, for 
she was terrified of this 
strange creature in this lonely 
spot. 

And then suddenly the fairy 
clutched at her heart and 
sank to the ground, crying, 
“ Oh, I’m in such pain, ^hild I 
Such pain! ” 

*At once kind little Jeannie 
was all sympathy. Forgetting 
her fright, she bent down and 
took the old woman up with 
gentle hands. 

“What*s the matter, little 


The Silver Song 

walking to' lady?” she inquired tenderly. 

“You're breal^ing my heart, 
child!” sobbed the fairy. 
“ You’ve " stopped your song, 
and I do so love a song from 
a human child. Oh, o7i!” 

What could Jeannie do but 
sing again? At her first notes 



. a wonderful smile broke over 
the face of the little old lady, 
making it quite beautiful. 

Sl^ ‘ listened intently, and 
when the song ivas ended she 
clapped her hands. 

“Thank you, child—f7iqw7c 
you!” she cried. , “I'm quite 
better now, and you shall have 
your, reward. Silver for your 
song. Look, child!’’ 

As s^e spoke she vanished. 

And there on the road, on 
the spot, where the fairy had 
stood, was a bright new half- 
crown I 


The Story ' of Living Things, 
By Eileen Mayo {Waverley ^ook 
Co, £2), 

^HERE have been few books pub¬ 
lished during the’ war more 
•fascinating than this well-told 
story of the evolution of living 
things from the amoeba toyman. 

Miss Eileen Mayo set herself 
‘ the task^ of describing the many- 
branehed tree of life irv simple 
language and of illustrating it 
with a thousand drawings in full 
colour. The printers have done 
their part admirably so that here 
is a book which will easily hold 
its own on bur shelves with those 
of the past and those that are to 
come. It is a book, ’ however, 
which will never remain for long 
on a' shelf, for it is a complete 
work, of reference to animal life, 
much”^ plant life, and to the uses 
man, at* the top of the tree, has 
made'of both. ^ ' 

On the whole Nature has been 
very lavish with her paintbox, 
civilised man contributing the 
greys, and in Eileen Mayo the 
coloured pageant of living crea¬ 
tures has found a patient and 
far-ranging interpreter^ whose 
work will delight ahd instruct ■. 
eveiy boy and girl into whose 
lucky hands this handsome 
volume may be placed. The titles , 
to the pictures alone are an 
education, and as Dr Julian 
Huxley says in his introduction, 
present “great territories of 
experience.-” 

A Windfall For 
the Red Cross 

]pEW book thieves can have been 
busier than one who was re¬ 
cently caught by Scotland Yard 
with. 7000 stolen books in his 
' home. 

: Some were valuable, their 
variety was great, and in due 
course nearly half of them were 
claimed. But for 4000 of them 
no substantiated claims were put 
in, despite careful inquiries. 

, What was to be done with 
these “ lost ” books? The detec¬ 
tive-inspector who conducted the 
case had th^ right idea. 'Why 
not offer them to the Red Cross 
and St John for their comforts 
collection? So, official permis¬ 
sion having been obtained, this 
was done, and of course the offer 
was joyfully accepted. The com¬ 
forts fund received a bookish sur¬ 
prise packet as choice as it was 
unexpected, one of the finest gifts 
that has come their way since 
'the war began. 


The Children's'Newspaper, March 3, f94S . 

Venus at Her Greatest 
Brilliance 

’^ENUS, the splendid Evening Star that has adorned the south* 
^ west sky after sunset for several months past, is now near her 
greatest brilliance, which will be reached by Saturday, March 10, 
writes the C N Astronomer. 


Venus is very^ well placed for 
observation onV this' occasion, 
partly because .the tilt, of its orbit 
is near to its highest point rela¬ 
tive to the Earth, and so Venus 
appears exceptionally fa:r above 
the ecliptic or path of the Sun. 
She therefore is higher above the 
horizon and remains visible for a 
longer time after the Sun has set. 
So now Venus does not set until 
about 11 pm,, and is therefore 
visible for nearly four hours after 
sunset. : : ' 

Venus is now. in the constella¬ 
tion of Aries, the Ram, whose two 



The pre^efttappearance of Venus 
^ compared v/ith Jupiter 

chief stars, Hamel and Beta-in- 
Aries, may be seen above the 
planet and almost in line, as soon 
as twilight vanishes. The motion 
of Venus during.^ the next two 
weeks, relative to these stars, 
will be ot interest to note; for 
she is travelling quickly in her 
approach'. towards . the Earth. 
This will continue until April 15, 
when Venus will pass between 
our world and the Sun, but at a 
higher altitude, and at a distance 
from the Earth of only 26,000,000 
miles. She will then be much the 
nearest celestial body to the 
Earth, except of course the Moon. 
.At present Venus is about 
42,000,000 miles away, and from 
this it can be seen how much 
nearer she will come each day 
during the next month. Her 
greater speed, of 22 miles a 
second, compared . with the 
Earth’s 18i miles, accounts for 
this. ' 

So Venus will not be present 
for long in our evening sky; by 
the end of March she will be 
much lower and nearer to the 
horizon, setting much earlier and 
appearing less brilliant. This is 
because she is coming more and 
more between us and the Sun. 
and so we gradually see less of 
her sunlit hemisphere. Just now 


Venus appears as shown in the 
accompanying picture, but the 
’ crescent form gradually na-Vrowis 
like that of the waning M(wn, 
until by April 1 the crescent will 
be reduced to only half the width 
of that in the picture, although 
the diameter between the cusps 
'will have considerably increased, 
owing' to Venus riiavihg come 
nearer. Thus the crescent con¬ 
tinues^ to become narrower until 
it* vanishes by April .15, when 
Venus passes apparently above 
the ; Sun" from ^left to right, to 
become visible later bn' as a 
. “morning star.” It will there¬ 
fore be during the first week in 
April that we shall get our last 
peep at Venus .as an “evening 
star ” during . this • year, as she 
will appear too near to the Sun 
in the evening twilight. 

Jupiter, the great planetary 
rival of Venus as regards bril¬ 
liance, is now also adorning the 
evening sky, but in the south¬ 
east, where he will rise higher 
and higher as he comes nearer to . 
, the Earth. Jupiter now rises 
about 7 pm, and by 9 o’clock will 
be in the south-ea^i at approxi¬ 
mately the same altitude as 
Venus, which is in the south¬ 
west; thus a comparison of bril¬ 
liance may be made in which 
Venus proves to be much, the 
brighter. 

In the south, howeveri nearly 
midway between Venus and 
Jupiter and at almost the same 
altitude at that time of the even¬ 
ing. there will be seen a third 
brilliant object. This is Sirius, 
and it must not be mistaken for 
either of the others. It may be 
noticed how: much Sirius scin¬ 
tillates or twinkles; this is 
because it is a star and not a 
planet. Unlike Sirius, Venus and 
Jupiter present discs which are 
measurable when observed tele¬ 
scopically. The picture shows the 
present appearance of these discs 
of the crescent Venus and Jupi¬ 
ter, together with their relative 
apparent sizes. It will be seen 
that Jupiter appears but little 
larger than Venus in diameter, 
whereas he is' actually over 11 
times larger; but then he is ten 
times farther away, at a distance 
of 418,000,000‘miles at the present 
time. G.F. M. 


The Old Soldier .kKr DOUBLEDAY’S GREAT DAY 


J^ANCE-CORPORAL SiLAS SMALE 

has decided to retire from 
the Canadian Army. He feels 
he needs a rest, and as he is 73 
we can perhaps understand his’ 
viewpoint; V . 

It 'was in 1889“ that “Dad” 
Smale, as he is affectionately 
known, first joined the" Army. It 
'was the British Army, and he 
stayed with it until he was 
pensioned off in 1912. Then he 
went to Canada ahd joined up 
again, serving-another 20 5 ^ears 
untikhis discharge in 1933.. 

Once a soldier, always a 
soldier! When the present war 
broke out Dad Smale enlisted 
again, and for the last five years 
has been an orderly at Halifax,. 
Nova Scotia. This time, he says, 
his retirement is final, and we can 
all wish him luck and a long Old 
Soidieihobd! 


]yj[osT people have probably 
never heard of Mr Double- 
day. . Yet something happened 
on' a February day one hundred 
years ago, that gave him a place 
in hlstoiy. 

Nearly ,300 years before, a. won¬ 
derful vase was found in the tomb 
of a Roman Emperor near Italy's 
capital. - ; 

Made perhaps in the time of St 
Paul, this rare and. lovely treasure 
with the ancient Greek stoiy of 
Thetis ,and Peleus portrayed in 
white on a background of delicate 
blue, was long preserved in the 
^rberini Palace in Rome. Even¬ 
tually it passed into the posses¬ 
sion of the Dukes of Portland, 
and in 1810 was placed in the 
British Museum. 

raere the treasure, now widely 
known as the Portland Vase, re¬ 
mained on view to admiring eyes, 


safe and sound until -that 
February afternoon ih 1845 when 
a young madman picked up a 
piece of rock and shattered the 
glass case and the vase; within lt.< 

•' Of course, he was arrested and 
tried, but in those days all the 
law could do was to fine him £3, 
for breaking the glass ca,se! 

. Meanwhile, the Portland Vase 
lay, ih nearly 150 pieces. 

Now Mr Doubleday came into 
the picture. To this craftsman 
w^as given the task of piecing to¬ 
gether the. shattered fragments. 
He was, in fact, invited to perform 
a miracle, and lohen he heid fin¬ 
ished his task the dainage . was 
ahnost undetectable. 

So Mr Doubleday had hjs great 
day, and for lovers of the beau¬ 
tiful that February^ day was not 
the tragic occasion it might’ well 
have been. : ' 
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The thildr&:*t Newspaper, March 3, 194S 

- New Light on the 
Land Bill 

-WE Requisitioned Land and Works Bill, a critical reference 
to which appeared in the CN of February 3, has had its 
second reading in the House of Commons, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Sir John Anderson, has promised certain 
concessions to public feeling of resentment at sqme of its terms. 

This not altogether lucid Bill field required for civil aviation, 
deals with the disposal, after the* 
war, of all land requisitioned for 


For the Better WAR COMES TO SaxONY 
Days 


war purposes such as defence 
works, factories, airfields, camps^ 
hostels, and' so forth. These 
works, it was reported, had cost 
the taxpayers about £700,000,000, 
of which £60,000,000 was , for 
factories, 

.. Sir John Anderson pointed out 
that,, if the Bill had not been 
brought forward, all the requisi¬ 
tioned land, with the buildings 
and works on it, would have to be 
handed back to its'owners, with 
compensation ■ for damage, and 
the Government would; except in 
regard to defence works, have no 
right to keep or, if they thought 
fit,.to dispose of any of the works 
provided at^ the taxpayers’ ex¬ 
pense.' Thus the greater part of 
the value of the. various works 
would go into the pockets of the 
owmers of the land. - 
-The sorting out of this problem 
is. to be undertaken by a Commis¬ 
sion, who will hear objections but 
whose decisions wfill be final, ex¬ 
cept where Government policy is 
involved or where the Govern¬ 
ment propose to use the Avorks or 
the land, or both, for public pur¬ 
poses, or to control the use of 
them in the public interest.. An 
instance of this would be an air- 



What is 
peacetime 
like?" 

He has grown up in the biggest war 
of all time. He hasn’t known what 
peace meant. It is going to be a 
strange and wonderful new world. 
Whatever happiness ' after the 
war ’ has in store for him, one thing 
will/:ount most — good health. . 
During wartime you have found 
how * Milk of Magnesia' has helped 
to keep him fit and free from minor 
stomach troubles. 

In the happier days ahead, * Milk 
of Magnesia * will, even as now, be 
your standby — never absent from 
the medicine cabinet. 

‘MILK OF 
MAGNESIA’ 


of Magnesia* is the trade mark of 
Phillips* preparation of magnesia. 


With regard to the preseiTa- 
tion of amenities such as public 
commons and open spaces. Sir 
John Anderson admitted that the 
Bill was, perhaps, not specific 
enough, and he thought it should 
be improved. 

The Chancellor "gave an assur¬ 
ance that, in tbe matter 6f all 
requisitioned land and works 
erected upon it,' there would be 
the fullest consultation with the 
Ministei’s of . Agriculture and 
Town and Country Planning. 

In the debate the general 
opinion was that the main prin¬ 
ciples of the Bill were sound and 
necessary. It was made clear by 
many speakers,- however, that 
finance must not be put above 
other considerations. One mem¬ 
ber spoke of the danger of land, 
perhaps in the finest wheat-growr 
ing country, being distributed ^‘in 
a sort of- national jumble sale,” 
instead of being given back to 
agriculture. 

The Bill will certainlj^ undergo 
some changes before it becomes 
law. Especially must M Ps see* to 
it that the people's rights of free 
access to commons and open 
spaces, that farmers’ lands, and 
other land Avhich should be pre¬ 
served for the people’s benefit, 
are not sacrificed. Subject to this, 
the need for regulating and con¬ 
trolling this mighty land deal is 
clearly necessary. 


gOMEWHERE in India, where you 
would least expect to-find it, 
is a complete West African 
village: The inhabitants are 

African soldiers of the - Royal 
West African Frontier Force 
who are recoVering from-wounds 
received during theircampaigning 
in Burma. • These convalescents 
Jive in houses built of mud-bricks, 
like their own homes in West 
Africa. They have their own 
canteen and shops, and run their 
jown entertainments. They amuse ' 
themselves with games like 
draughts, darts, snakes and 
ladders, and Westr African ayO. 
Then there* are flutes, bugles, 
drums, and cymbals to be played; 
the men have already formed a 
band of 24 instruments whose 
playing is very popular in the 
Y M C A and the neighbouring 
“'hospit^kls. 

Home News 

One soldier, in privi!te life a 
schoolmaster in Nigeria, is run¬ 
ning an Information Room» with 
the latest newspapers, especially 
those giving home news of British 
West Africa. Three other African 
schoolteachers are organising 
open debates on subjects like 
West Africa’s postwar problems. 

The soldiers are as keen on 
these discussions as on their 
lighter amusements because, they 
are deeply interested in the solu¬ 
tion of the difficult problems 
which face their home folk. When 
they have helped Britain to beat 
the Japanese in the Far East, 
these men will go home deter¬ 
mined to help Britain to defeat 
other, enemies such as disease, 
poverty, and ignorance among 
their own people. 


Safeguardmg Freedom’s Future 


^HE United States has estab¬ 
lished a permanent research 
board of scientists who will study 
the . future development of 
methods of warfare ^nd devise 
ways of countering them. The 
U S A is resolved not to be taken 
by surprise by any “secret 
weapons” In the years to come. 
The first steps towards setting up 
a similar scientific defence com¬ 
mittee here have also been taken^ 

The C N has never ceased to 
urge that freedoni from war can 
only come through organised in¬ 
ternational co-operation, but it is 
obvious that until such a world 
order is established it is vital for 
freedom-loving nations to be on 
their guard against possible new 
forms of surprise attack. 

Even the established .world 
order will require the support, at 
first, of .some sort of world mili¬ 
tary or police force ready to pre¬ 
vent the flouting of its authority 
by an aggressor; such a force, too, 


would have to be equipped against 
any new weapon which evil men 
might devise in the future. 

Indeed, in this'war . the. world 
owes its freedom in part to the 
work of those scientists famili¬ 
arly known as the “backroom 
boys,” the%experts who have dis¬ 
covered the means of countering 
the enemy’s new weapons. For 
example, British scientists de¬ 
veloped radiolocation which has 
saved "thousands of lives, and 
our intrepid scientists found hovr 
to thwart Hitler’s magnetic 
mines which otherwise would 
have paralysed our shipping in 
1939 and brought us to starva¬ 
tion—and Hitler to victory. 

The establishment of research 
committees of scientists to safe¬ 
guard Freedom against new 
methods of destruction will, un¬ 
happily, be a necessity until the 
dawn of that blessed day when 
war, like slavery, becomes obso¬ 
lete ‘throughout the world.. 


ARTIST AND TEACHER 


^yiTH the death of Sir William 
Rothenstein at the age of 
73, England has lost not only a 
great artist but a fine art teacher 
and writer. All artists have lost 
a friend. 

One of Bradford’s many dis¬ 
tinguished sons, William Rothen¬ 
stein was successful from his 
early years, many of which were 
spent as a shining light in the 
artist quarter of Paris; and his 
Avork, notably his portrait studies, 
is to be found in many of the 
world’s famous art galleries and 
museums. 


During the last war he served 
as an official artist with the 
British Army; and from the out¬ 
break of this war as uhofficial 
artist attached to the R A F he 
again worked without sparing 
himself until his ^health gave 
way. 

Sir William Rothenstein will 
be remembered above all for his-* 
work as Principal of the Royal 
College of Art at South Kensing¬ 
ton from 1920 to 1935. In those 
great years of teaching he 
reached the plnhaclb of his dis¬ 
tinguished career. 


’T'he Russian armies continue ; their westward march, un-‘ 
"*■ failingly, relentlessly, punctually ; and the latest pari of 
Germany to find itself deepi in the throes of war is the ancient 
state of Saxony. 

Saxony, slightly smaller than 
Yorkshire and neighboured by 
Bavaria. Prussia, and “Czecho¬ 
slovakia, is thickly- populated, 
for it is one of the great indtis- 
^iai and mining areas of the. 

Reich. 

A kingdom until the Great War 
swept away its monarch, Saxony 
, can . trace its story back, to the 
8th century, when, a much bigger 
land, extending westward to the 
Rhine, its warring chieftains 
were subdued by the all-conquer¬ 
ing Charlemagne. These Saxons 
are not to be confused with the 
Saxons whq settled* in our own 


course, as a great industrial and 
, railway centre that it has 
counted in this war. Neverthe¬ 
less, Dresden’s workaday /activi¬ 
ties, at least until Hitler’s regime, 
were always secondary in im¬ 
portance to art and learning: 

Dresden “ has been called the. 
German Florence, and* although 
the title is a flattering one, 
bestowed on it by an imaginative 
German, it certainly is an attrac¬ 
tive city with a 4 -emarkable 
number of 'museums among its 
fine buildings, and is also famous 
for its schools. 


Chief among its 


many 


country and who came primarily' museums is the one containing 
from the North Sea lands. the gallery, of pictures, formerly 

' . Involved in most'of Europe’s the royal gallery, with a world- 
strife through the centuries, famous collection of Old 
Saxony became smaller and Masters, the most highly prized 
smaller, was, divided and sub- being Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, 
divided, and.an orderly; peaceful, which in the days of peace h^id 


and prosperous period, for it 
began, only in 1871, when it 
joined the German Empire. It 
was a comparatively short-lived 
period, as we know, for it could 
not have hitched its wagon to a 
more .belligerent star. 

Saxony’s most important towns 
are Dresden; ^ its capital,: and 
Leipzig, third largest city of Ger¬ 
many and famous for its Univer¬ 
sity, its book production, and its 
fairs. , 

Dresden, so long famous as a 
centre of culture, has of late been 
in the unenviable position of 
target for Allied bombers and 
strategic objective for advancing 
Russian armies. 

Fifth city of the Reich, 
Dresden stands astride the River 
Elbe, amid lovely surroundings, 
116 miles to the south-east of 
Berlin. An ancient city, it is, of 


a room to itself. 

Porcelain is to most of us. the 
first thing we associate with 
Dresden; but, strangely enough, 
the city has played but little part 
in its story. Certainly it was 
first made in 1709 in the royal 
factoiy at Dresden, but a year 
later this was transferred to 
Meissen, 15 miles away. Hov;- 
ever. Dresden china it is, and will 
remain; and to all who admire 
the delicately tinted ware—be it 
clock or vase, candelabra or 
ornamental group of Arcadian 
figures—it will ever symbolise a 
Germany that ^was happy in 
pursuance of the ^ arts .of peace. 

Saxony, and indeed all Ger¬ 
many, will have a chance of 
happiness again when every 
home has replaced its portrait 
of Hitler with a Dresden 
shepherdess. 


Check TA!4r 
Cough! 

Check that troublesome cough, 
with a dose of soothing ‘ Pineate* 
Honey Gougb-Syrup — end the 
misery and distress can’setL by 
choking coughing spasms and 
sore, inflamed throat and nasal 
passages. * Pineate’ Honey Gough- 
S5^rup is delicious to take — 
only half a teaspoonful will 
give immediate relief, i jg per 
bottle, including Purchase Tax. 

'Pineate' 


RONEY COUGH-SYRUP 




BEST BAKERS BAKE IT 

Mccdesfiefd 
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Jacko Enjoys a Windy Day 




O NE windy March morning Jacko and Chimp decided to go for a sail 
\n their boat, but, much to their dismay, they found it had a large 
hole in the bottom. “ Never mind, we’ll fix two pairs of wheels on it and 
make it into a land, yacht,” cried Jacko. No sooner said than done ; and 
' before long the Jolly Jacko was sailing merrily across the common with 
Jacko and Chimp at the helm, and a breathless Bouncer well to the fore. 


EXAGGERATION 

^wo farmers were arguing about 
the respective merits of their 
livestock. 

“Don’t you ever feed your 
, horse?” exclaimed one. “ It is so 
thin you ought to tie a knot in 
its tail to keep it. from slipping 
through its collar.” 

WHAT AM I? 

J SHOW compassion. I am it. 
It absolutely, in my middle. 
Without my tall. I am a hole. 

. Now guess the answer to this 

riddle. - A nstccr next week 


The Agouti 

^His native rodent of South 
■ Americans about, as big as a 
raboit, is very quick and graceful 
and can swim well. 

It comes out at night and by 
day hides in burrows among the 
roots or in' the hollow, trunks 
of the trees in the forests. 

It has five toes oh each front 
foot, three on each hind foot, 
and scarcely any tail, and is 
covered in ^ coarse rough hair 
which varies from brown to yellow. 
It does a great deal of harm, 
especially to sugar plantations. 


T-hc GILLOTT range of 
writing pens » the 
finest in the world . ^ 

. unequalled for var.irfy . 

" ... unsurpassed for / 

quality. At present ^ 

Kupplies may be limited, 
but the GILLOTT ^ - 

tradition of excellence By appuintmeni 
persists. . to thf late 

Kina George T. 
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Apologies to customers un'abte; to: 
obtain BASSETT*$wdue to Zoning 


ALWAYS REMEMBERme 

that the Christian life embraces the whole 
life, the East End Mission for sixty years 
has been helping men, women and children 
to achieve their full potentialities. Its work 
among the poor of Stepney, from cradle to 
old age, is greatly in need of additional 
support: ■ Do please help. 

The Rev. , Ro^(ALD F, W. Dollom:. ' Supt., 
THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
18851i. B roniLley Street, Co mmercial 
IBHHHHRoad. Stepney, E.l. 


Here is . 

to help] 

Ji OIN the Children’s League of 
Pity—the Junior Branch of the 
NATIONAL SOCIETY for the 
PREVENTION of CRUELTY to 
CHILDREN (President: H.R^H. 
Princess Elizabeth) — which is 
stopping ignorant, and cru^l 
parents from neglecting and ill- 
treating children. ' 

Its objects are: 

To give younger peo/>/e an opportunity of 
helping unfortunate children throughout 
the land. 

To do this by giving up something for 
others and not by coffecting money by 
canvassing. Membership of the League 
gives a sound sense of responsibility and 
is an education in good citizenship. 

Every member who 
gives 10/- is awarded 
this splendid badge, 
It is a great 
privilege to wear it 
and to make other 
children happy. 

Why not write to 
the Secretary for 
full details 7 

THE dHILDREN'S 
LEAGUE of PITY 

17, VICTORY HOUSE. LEICESTER SQUARE. 
LONDON, W.C.2. 

Mdf yyt send a speaker to your school to tell 
you how our inspectors help these less fortunate 
• c/jf/drert ? 



FARMER GRAY- EXPLAINS 


The Sleepy Dormouse. The 
Mouse, a plump, ball of yellowish 
• fur, was busily engaged with a 
Hazel nut. 

Keeping very still. Don and 
Farmer Gray watched it for 
several minutes, before it sav; 
them. The tiny creature in¬ 
stantly vanished into the leaves. 

“It was a Dormouse,” said the 
farmer. “Did you notice the 
thick fur on its tail? By late 
autumn. dormice are plump 
almost to bursting point. They 
sleep through the winter, in a 
cosily ^’epared nest. During 
that time they are cold to the 
touch, and appear lifeless. They 
climb well, being equally at home 
in the bushes or on the ground.” 

Unanswerable 

“]\^ 0 RE anonymous letters!” ex¬ 
claimed the famous actor 
in disgust. 

Understudy (not to be out¬ 
done): “Treat them as I do. I 
never answer any of them.” 

VERY TIRED 

A LAZY old mm o/ Calcutta 
^ Went to sleep on the top of 

a shutter. . 

hen they shut up the shop 
He fell. doton with a flop 
A7id finished his 7iap in the 
^ gutter. 

What the Trees Give Us 

TjfHE Lime is used for carved 
work because the wood is 
light and soft, yet lasting. 

The fibrous inner bark gives us 
bast for tying up plants and for 
mats.. , 

The charcoal is often used# for 
tooth-powder, and ^is also con¬ 
sidered the best oi auy for the 
making of gunpowder. 

Children’s Hour 

Here are details of the BBC 
programmes for Wednesday, 
.February 28, to Tiiesday, March 6. 

Wednesday, 5.20. A programme 
by Young Artists from the North 
of England, including Edwin Ash- 
. worth, piano; Alan Chappell, 
cornet; Margery Howarth, singer; 
Cynthia Jowitt, clarinet; John 
Davies, violin; Jean Leaver, singer, 
and Joyce Palin, piano. 6.55 
Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.30 A Saint’s Day 
programme by Nan Davies, pro- . 
duced by Lorraine Jameson. 

Frid.\y,‘ 5.20 Worzel Gummidge 
and Saucy Nancy, by Barbara 
Euphan Todd, adapted -by Geoffrey ‘ 
Dearmer.. Part . 3—The Island. . , . 

Saturd.ay, 5^20 Tile Beetle who 
wanted Gold Shoes, a Hahs An.der- 
sen ■ tale/ adahted by Rosalie ' 
Williams, '5.45 iMore Puzzles, '! 
Questions, and Catches by P. , 
Caton Baddeley. ; ' 

/ Sunday, 5.20^ The Man who Stood 
and Stared, ‘ a portrait of W. H. 
Pavies, ^ by Tudur Watkins. , Pro¬ 
duced by Lorraine Jaiheson. . , ' 

; Monday, 5.20., Mary Plain’s Big ‘ 
Adventure, a new serial about the ' 
famous bear, by Gwynedd, told by 
'Mac; followed by Magic in Music, 
“by Helen Henschel; and the'Zoo 
Man. 

Tuesd.ay, 5.30 Down at the 
Mains, by R. Gordon McCallum. ♦ 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 This “ khi? ” 
is black. 4 Hard*cased fruits. 7 Not 
off. 8 A god of Northern mythology. 

10 Optic globe. 12 A kind of couch. 

14-Grief. -15 A name for the Sun. 

*16 Distant in reverse denotes a gallant 
company. . 17 Everyone. , 18 The 

great artery. 20 To rotate. 22 One 
of North America’s Great Lakes. 

23 That is (abbr). ' 24 The slope of a 
mountain. ..25 A fissure. 

Beading Down. 1 Frigid. 2 Above 
and touching. 3 Trlie in allegiance. 

4 The point of a pen. 5 Not knowing. 

6 Single. 9 A wild creature’s lair. 

10 Developed. 11 The space between 
ceiling and roof. 13 Land surrounded 
by water. , 16 A senior scout. 17 Paint¬ 
ing, sculpture, and music. 18 Baba’s 
first name. 19 To encourage by ap¬ 
proval. 21 A mineral containing 
metal. 23 This introduces a condi¬ 
tional sentence. Answer next-week 

Other Worlds 

Jn the xnorning Jupiter is in 

' the south-west. In the even¬ 
ing Venus is in 
: the south-west, 
Uranus and 
Satui'n are in 
the south, and 
Jupiter is in 
the south-east. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be seen at 8.30 p m oh 
Tuesday, February 27. 

CLOCK CLEANING 

j^ow-that it is almost impossible ' 
to get a clock repaired, if 
yours should stop, try this 
dodge: 

Soak a piece of cottonwool in 
paraffin and put it in the clock 
case just under the works. 

The oil v/ill collect the dirt 
from the works, and if it has 
stopped just because it was 
clogged with dust, you will find 
that in a day or two the clock 
will go again. 


The ChiIdreo*s Newspaper, March 3, I94S 




THE SECRET CODE 

XXXXXXX XXX 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 

^HESE crosses represent two 
words, one of seven ^ letters 
and the other of three; both 
are things used for school.; 

All the letters, are numbered, 
and the numbers have been sub¬ 
stituted for letters in this code 
message: 

23 SCHOOL 356 TEACHER 
WILL NOT 35890 356 783376 
PUPIL WHO 456231 81 356 

BEST. w 

Find the two words by solvihg 
the code message. Answer next week 

Muddled 

'J’HE lesson was on physical geo¬ 
graphy, the subject, the 
world. “Now, Tommy, can you 
tell me what land and water 
make?” said the master to a 
small boy whom, he suspected, 
had not been paying much atten¬ 
tion. 

“Please, sir, mud!” 






You’d be an exception if you didn’t! For all over the world 
British Biscuits are a famous dainty. But biscuits are not only 
nice, they’re good, they’re nourishing and sustaining. They create 
energy and stamina. They help you, carry on your work 
without tiring, , - ^ 

In fact, frotn every point of view .it’s tme to say that , . 




‘ ^4 



like 




Utmd hy the Cake and FUem!Manufacturers War Time Ailiance iJi. 
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